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Two Important Exhibitions in 1865. 








There are two important exhibitions to come 
off in the course of the summer of 1865, which 
we wish could receive the attention and assist- 
ance of, the farmers, mechanics and manufactur- 
ers of Maine, in such way that they would be 
fully and fairly represented therein. The first is 
an ‘Industrial Exhibition of Arts and Manufac- 
tures’’ to be opened in Dublin, May 9th, 1865 ; 
and the second is a proposed trial ‘of agricultur- 
al implements somewhere in the State of New 
York, under the auspices of the New York State 
Agricultural Society. 

in regard to the first, we say that we hope 
some means will be taken by our incoming Leg- 
islature to facilitate the people of Maine in pre- 
senting such samples of their machinery, manu- 
factures and crops at the Dublin exhibition, as 
will truthfally illu&trate and demonstrate the 
condition of these departments of industry among 
us. ‘This is due to our citizens and manufacturers 
and farmers. It never has been done, as yet. 
In all the International Exhibitions since 1851, 
we, asa State, have had no part or lot in the 
matter. Indeed, while with little encourage- 
ment, Maine could have filled, and filled honora- 
bly, quite a space in those exhibitions, and thus 
become known as a power for good among the) 
States of the world, she has done nothing, and of 
course been unheeded and is, therefore, unknown. 


Farmers’ Institutes. 


The subject of Farmers’ Institutes is being dis- 
cussed by some of our cotemporaries ; and we 
hope its discussion will go on until the farmers 
are sufficiently interested in the matter, and be- 
come satisfactorily convinced of their importance 
to such an extent as to lead to their establishment 
in every county in the State. Our county agri- 
cultural societies are the source of a great deal 
of good, and have done much to awaken and 
advance improvement ; but they are necessarily 
somewhat limited in their influence. They as- 
semble but for two or three days at most, and are 
made a holiday ; asin fact they should be toa 
certain extent. People attend them to see the 
sights. Little is learned, in reality, which is put 
into actual practice. The thoughts, ideas and 
experiences which are communicated and receiv- 
ed, we judge to be very few. Those who attend 
our county exhibitions have but limited time for 
discussions—though where a society holds an ex- 
hibition of three days’ continuance, we believe 
the evenings could most profitably be devoted to 
the discussion of agricultural subjects, and thus 
draw out the experiences of many practical farm- 
ers who have a fund of original information which 
is but seldom communicated. A Farmers’ Insti- 
tute would do this, and we think an effort ought 
to be made to have a meeting of this class in 
every county in the State, at least, and every 
town within the county should be represented by 
its most intelligent and thorough farmers. Such 
a Meeting could be independent of the county 
society, or if thought advisable, it might be got 
up under the auspices of the same, and in con- 
nection therewith a winter exhibition of fruits, 
dairy products, wool, grains, implements, &c., 
could be held at the same time. Discussions by 











In the first exhibition at the Crystal palace, two 
of our manufacturing establishments sent in arti- | 
cles, and received highest premiums, but they had 
to do it on their own strength, and without any | 
public or governmental assistance or encourage- | 
ment. Onthe other hand, some of the other | 
States of the Union have given aid and encourage- | 
ment to their citizens, and to our certain knowl- | 
edge, some of those citizens, under that encour- | 
agement, have carried thither and exhibited ma-| 
chinery, which machinery was first started and | 
invented in Maine, and received high commenda- | 


practical men upon important topics, lectures, 
&e., could very appropriately occupy the time of 
three four or days, during which the Institute 
would be in session. 

Our State Board of Agriculture holds its an- 
nual session in January, and we throw out these 
suggestions hoping thereby to call the attention 
of the Board to what we believe to be a very im- 
portant subject. Let the different members of 
the Board take hold of the matter, agitate the 
question while together, and see if they cannot 
get up enthusiasm enough to establish and main- 


tion to the honor of the State from which they | tain a Farmers’ Institute in each county. There 


hailed. 
It may be considered by many, as not a legiti- 
- mate duty of the Legislature todo any thing to 
aid or promote such things. But if it is the duty 
of our lawgivers to make laws and appropriate 
funds for the benefit of the State, for purposes 
which shall bring her artizans and manufactur- 
ers and farmers in honorable and successful com- 
petion with others in the world, and thereby 
make the State known as an active and progres- 
sive government, and one which has within itself 
resources, both natural and artificial, which will 
enable her to stand up, shoulder to shoulder with 
other governments, and other communities of the 
earth, it is their imperative duty to do it in such 
cases as these. Next toestablishing material de- 
fences for protection of honor and territory on 
our own soil, is the demonstrating to the world 
by tangible exhibitions abroad, indubitable proof 
of internal strength of intellect and productive 
skill equal, if not superior to others, wherever 
they may be. 

Forts and arsenals and armies may keep off or 
repel brute foroe, if brought against us, but a 
display of the arts and manufactures fostered and 
wrought in peace will ensure a respect and a re- 
grd in others, which will not dnly make other 
governments unwilling to measure arms with us, 
but lead them to cherishing friendly intercourse 
and profitable interchange of commerce, thus 
adding to our wealth and prosperity and honor. 
Let them help the people of Maine to show what 
they are by exhibitions of her products and ma- 
chinery in every international exhibition that oc- 
curs, say we. We shall have something to say 
about the other exhibition next week. 


——--+——---+090e—__——__——_—— 
Hedge Plants---An Inquiry from the 
West. 


Messrs. Epitors :—I wish to enquire if you or 
any of your readers know anything about the 
barberry for a hedge; also where the seed or 
plant can be obfhined. Several kinds of plants 
and shrubs have been tried within a few years, 
but*none of them do well. The Osage Orange 
will make a good hedge in a milder climate, but 
here our sudden changes from warm to cold is 
death to it, especially when young; last winter 
killed it to the ground. 

The high price of fencing material puts it al- 
most out of our reach. A poor quality of pine 
fence boards sells for $38 per 1000 feet; oak. 
posts 15 cents a piece, cedar 25 cents. Now at 
these figures it is expensive fencing a new farm ; 
still there is a great call for land, both improved 
and unimproved. I think there never was so 
much land sold to the actual settler in this State | 
in so short a time as in the last six months. Now | 
the subject of fences and fuel on these vast prairies | 
is one that demands our serious attention. To | 
support the fences required on a quarter section 
is no smallitem. But [ will not say more upon 
this subject ; Lam bound to have a live fence—a 
fence that will be self-supporting. Please answer 
the above inquiry, and oblige A Subscriber. 

Grinnell, lowa, Nov. 23th, 1866. 








Notg.—The common barberry (Berberis rulga- | 
ris) has many of the qualities of a good hedge | 
plant. There formerly existed a prejudice against | 
it, however, from *the belief that it produced the 
blight in wheat, but the investigation of scientific 
men has shown that the mildew which attacks 
the barberry is totally different from the fungus 
which caused the mildew in wheat. Emerson in 
his ‘Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts” says : 
“The beauty of the plant, the rapidity of its 
growth when young, its durability, (Loudon says 
the stock lives one or two centuries) the sharp- 
ness and great number of its prickles, the close- 
ness with which it springs up, and the readiness 
with which it submits to the knife, are strong 
recommendations.’’ This question of live fences 
is one of the most important that can claim the 
attention of western farmers, and we hope our 
Correspondents who have had any experience with 
it, or are possessed of any facts in relation to pro- 
pogating it for hedges, will communicate them to 


us, and thus enlighten our western correspondent, 
who, we believe, is 2 Maine man.—Eps. 





eer 





Grarx Vives. Our correspondent at Salisbury 
Cove is informed that grape vines of good variety. 
hardy, prolific and well adapted to our climate 
can be obtained of S. L. Goodale, Saco; Thomas 
Herbert, Bristol; and of other reliable nursery- 
men in the State. It is better to procure them 
here than to get them at a distance. 





ought to be vitality enough among those who are 
desirous of improvement to make it a success, and 
we hope they will make the trial. 





We must Farm Better. 


An Illinois subscriber to the Country Gentle- 
man, writes to that paper to have it discontinued, 
as he wishes to take an agricultural journal more 
suited to his region of country. He says: «*You 
take up a large part of your paper with the sub- 
ject of manure and compost, when we use these ar- 
ticles for filling up holes in our lots and streets.”’ 
We are inclined to believe there is a great deal 
of truth to this statement, and if so it is a most 
startling announcement. Are the western peo- 
ple—who have chiefly emigrated from the older 
States—so regardless of the future interests of 
the country and of their own posterity, as to de- 
liberately practice a system of husbandry which 
will in a short time render their lands as unpro- 
ductive as our own—by practising the same sys- 
tem which has rendered our own soil so barren 
and compelled them to emigrate to the West in 
order to raise great cops? Years ago, when our 
country was first settled, those who located on 
river farms were considered fortunate in their sit- 
uation as they would have but a short distance to 
cart their farm dressing to get it*out of their way. 
To-day we are dependent upon the West for our 
bread : Europe is also dependent upon the West 
to a great extent. What shall we do, when the 
farms of the West by the system of depletion 
now going on there are rendered as unproductive 
as ourown? It is one of the facts revealed by 
the returns of the last census that the crops of 
our country do not increase so rapidly as our 
population ; and this is a statement which should 
impress upon all both east and west the necessity 
of a better system of farming, especially in the 
husbanding and application of all manurial re- 
sources from every possible quarter. Mr. Harris 
of the Genessee Farmer, whose opinion is of 
great value says : 


‘The more I see of the agriculture of the coun- 
try, the more I am persuaded that we shall be 
compelled to farm better. It is vain to suppose 
that we can go on as we have done. There must 
be a change. The first flush of fertility in the 
soil—the accumulation of leaves and other organic 
matter—is rapidly becoming exhausted, and we 
shall be compelled to spend more labor in the 
preparation of the land for the crops, and in fur- 
nishing more manure. The last Census proves 
conclusively that the crops of United States by no 
means increase as rapidly as the population. 
Agriculture has not been as profitable as it should 
be, and we need—and shall have—higher prices, 
and then farming will take a higher rank than it 
has hitherto occupied in this country.’’ 





Couch or Twitch Grass. 





We have an abundance of this in Maine, and 
while it is much esteemed by many as a forage 
plant, it is regarded asa pest by all good culti- 
vators. There are some who think so much of it 
for feeding purposes as to save and sow the seed, 
but we agree fully with the opinion of the Mas- 
sachusetts Ploughman given in the following from 
its issue of 10th inst.: 


‘‘A writer in the New Hampshire Journal of 
Agricultnre, commends this plant in the most ap- 
proving terms. He claims that it is very pro- 
ductive, even upon light soils, that it is also very 
nutritious, and will withstand drouth better 
than any of our cultivated grasses. All this may 
be true, but there are few farmers who have had 
any experience with this troublesome weed, who 
would not gladly forego all the prospective ad- 
vantages of its cultivation, which he so glowingly 
sets forth, for the sake of being rid of it altogeth- 
er. While we have such a variety,of good forage 
plants from which to select, and which are adapt- 
ed to every variety of soils, we hope none of the 
readers of the Ploughman will be instrumental in 
disseminating a weed which is one of the worst 
enemies to clean cluture and good farming with 
which New England farmers have to contend.” 








EFA correspondent speaks of the advantage 
of giving browse to cattle and sheep, especially 
10 & Scarce season for fodder. He recommends 
hemlock, spruce, maple, birch and pine, which 
sheep and cattle relish very much, and which for 
a change he esteems very highly. Coarse fodder, 
such as straw, refuse hay, seed-hay straw, &c., 
will be readily eaten once or twice a week if 


sprinkled with pickle made about as strong as 
beef brine. 


jalike. One twelve feet long making ample room 


Crawford’s Stump Extractor. 


We rejoice at every attempt made to substitute 
machine for manual labor, and at all the success- 
es which have heretofore been achieved in this di- 
rection. We are gald also to have the merits of 
really valuable machines appreciated, and recom- 
mended by those competent to form a correct opin- 
ion thereof; and it is with pleasure therefore, 
that we give place to the following from the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Society's Journal regarding one 
of the great labor saving machines of the day, 
and a Maine invention : 


‘‘The undersigned, special committee to exam- 
ine the stump and rock extractor and elevator 
made by A. Crawford & Co., of Warren, Me., 
and exhibited at the State Fair of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, report : 

That its examination convinces us that it is one 
of the most usetul and substantial machines upon 
exhihition. For the purpose of removing bould- 
ers and extracting stumps it will be found to sup- 
ply a necessity which has long existed for some 
practical implement of the kind. We recommend 
that a diploma be awarded them as evidence of 
our appreciation of its merits. 

Jxo. BUTTERFIELD, 
R. H. Avery, Com. 
Rochester, Sept. 22, 1864.”’ 


- 20 @er 
Bee-keeper’s Text Book. 


A little manual for all who keep bees—and all 
who keep them should have a copy—has recently 
been published by H. A. King & Brother, of Ne- 
vada, Ohio, entitled ‘‘The Bee-Keepers Text 
Book ; or Facts in Bee Keeping.’’ From an ex- 
amination of the work we judge it to be practical | 
in its character, and although we notice many 
typographical errors in the work, it contains in a | 
small compass all that is necessary to be known 
in order to keep bees successfully, and we cheer- 
fully recommend it to all apiarians as a practical | 


and reliable guide. [See extract in another col- | 
umn. ] 





Address the authors as above. 


—menllia ania 
ty Our correspondent at Milbridge had better 
communicate directly with Ifon. Joseph Henry, 
Secretary of Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D.C. We presume he will furnish him with the | 
proper instruments for making observations. 
The results thereof would be of but little value | 
to the majority of our readers, although the In- | 
stitute at Wasiington is very desirous of securing | 
all such data. | 
sm CAtiONS. 














For the Maine Farmer. 


Minnesota Correspondence. 





The great furor at present with us is wool rais- 
ing. The farmers are giving much attention to | 
this branch of business. Experience has shown! 
that we can make this a specialty with good ad- | 
vantage ; our dry and healthy climate, (we have | 
no rain in winter) proves it to be well adapted to| 
the welfare of flocks. The homestead law now in | 
operation is the means of filling up many vacant | 
counties. This law, you are aware, is one pass- | 
ed by Congress, which gives to the actual settler, 
after five years residence on his selection, one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of Government land and re- 
quires a payment only of fifteen dollars, barely 
sufficient to pay ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ for surveying the 
land and making out the papers. This, from the 
time the settler goes onto the land is a perpetual 
homestead and can never be touched for debt by 
creditors so long as it remains that man’s home- 
stead. Of course this applies to lands unoceu- 
pied, but parties wishing to settle in the vicinity 
of our railroads now being built can purchase 
lands of the companies on the most Feomaithe 
terms. For instance, the St. Paul and Pacific 
road have now about fifty miles in running order 
from St. Paul to Elk River in the northern part 
of the State, and have just put into market some 
sixty thousand acres which are well located, par- 
ticularly for stock farmers, and any one wishing 
to come to our State and go into wool raising 
where they will have access to market by rail, 
cannot fail to find every advantage offered to en- 
courage them in their undertaking. Good soil, 
we of prairie, wood and water and the most 
1ealthy climate on the continent. c 

St. Paul, Minnesota, Dec. 1, 1864. 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Another Sheep Rack. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I have recently had con- 
structed a sheep rack or box, for sheep to feed 
out of, that after giving it a trial I am well satis- 
fied with, more so than any other that has fallen 
under my observation. I will endeavor to des- 
cride it. Take joist four inches wide and two 
inches thick and four feet long, halve them to- 
gether as you would to make a wood saw-horse, 
having the inside form an angle of about 80 de- 
grees. If your boards are long that you make it 
of, you will want three pairs of these crossed 
joist, one pair at each end and one pair in the 
middle. Board it, for the top part on the out- 
side making good joints. There will be an open- 
ing left a little larger than the joist, for the 
sheep to pull the hay through when eating, then 
turn it upside down, and put a board upon the 
inside of each side of the lower part making 
snug work. The last named boards will form the 
back of the trough, then turn it right side up, 
and a board seven inches wide for the bottom of 
the trough, and another board the same width 
for the outside of the trough, and itis done. 
The trough will catch the hay and oats as the 
sheep pull it down from the upper part and is 
also just what is needed to give sheep provender in. | 

It will be observed that the sheep are to feed 
upon both sides, as the two sides will be exactly 





for twenty sheep to feed out of. You will see 
that there it no possible chance for chaff or seeds 
to fall upon the heads and necks of the sheep, as 
I should suppose would be the case with Mr. 
Randall's rack asdescribed in the Farmer of Nov. | 
24th. W. B. F. 
Dixmont Centre, Dee. 5th 1864. 





For the Maine Framer. 


The Magot among Potatoes. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I planted some p tatoes 
this season which came up well and looked first 
rate, growing very fast and not minding the 
drouth, covering the ground completely with 
the growth of tops. I expected a great yield 
but I saw one day that something was wrong, 
for they were up side down, that is to say 
the potatoes were on the tops, as the balls were 
very large and plenty, and there was not much 
in the hills. I asked several the cause. Some 
said planted too shoal; some one thing, some 
another ; but it did not satisfy me. On making 
an examination I found the cause to be the mag- 
got. It had eaten off the roots of the potatoes and 
they were all little things. I have seen some few 
among the potatoes before, but never so plenty, 
or knew the cause of the failure of the crop. 
They were planted the first of May, on sandy 
loam, the ground was new and dry, planted on 
barn dressing, and I want to know the cause of 
the maggot and a preventive. 

I planted another piece of potatoes the 24th of 
June and they grew very large and no magots 
were to be seen. They were planted on sheep 
dressing, same kind of soil an tatoes—Jack- 
son White, and California. The latter piece 
yielded equal to thirty bushels from one; the 
first piece not more than eight from one, and I 
am satisfied the farmers here do not know the 
cause or a preventive. Will some of your corres- 








pondents enlighten them ? 
Millbridge, Me. E. H. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


Something on the Muck Question. 








[We copy from the proceedings of the New 
York Farmers‘ Club, the following article concern- 
ing the value and uses of muck. The ‘nigger 
heads”’ referred to we judge to be tussocks. Eps.) 

Mr. J. A. Donaldson of St. Joseph, Berrien 
Co., Michigan, writes the following letter to So- 
lon Robinson : ‘*In a late number of The Coun- 
iry Gentleman, a writer over the signature of 
“Old Hurricane,” states, that an intelligent 
friend of his in New Jersey considers muck of no 
value as a fertilizer. Also, that a neighbor of 
his expended a large sum in hauling muck and 
composting it with lime ; but he considered the 
labor and expense lost, as his corn was no better 
where the compost was applied, than parts of the 
field without it. As you were so well pleased to 
find a muck bed on your friend's farm, I conclude 
you have a very high opinion of it. Will you 
pleage to state before the Club, whether your 
opinion of muck asa fertilizer is founded on ac- 
tual experiment.”’ 

To this Solon Robinson answers: { have had 
little personal experience and a good deal of ob- 
servation in the use of muck as a fertilizer, and am 
just as well convinced of its value as I am that 
barn-yard manure is good. I am also satisfied 


that muck is as variable in its value as soils are - 


variable in their ability to produce crops. Some- 
times muck, or what is called muck is quite 
inert, it often is when used in a raw state. It is 
often very unskillfully prepared. This was the 
case in the article referred to, as it says: 

‘‘Our conversation at one time turned on muck, 
and he said that it was worthless as a manure— 
not half so good as common earth for mixing with 
manure. I expressed my astonishment, after 
reading 80 much about muck, and buying and 
carting it myself at an expense of $1.50 per load. 
lt was good as an absorbent on the principle of a 
sponge, and his opinion was the result of experi- 
ments, of draining and cultivating, and selling a 
40 acre muck farm. He had taken off the nigger- 
heads—put them into large heaps, haystack fash- 
ion—made them hollow within, filled with lime un- 
slaked, then covered all with more muck—poured 
on hogsheads of water—left ifor a it welvemonth 
—then uncovered, expecting to find it charred and 
reduced, but found it uninfluenced by the burn- 
ing of the lime and contact with it.” 

These ‘‘nigger-heads’* are about the hardest 
kind of things to decompose, and not much more 
likely to be by the process described than they 
would be in their native situation ; and they bear 
about the same relation to muck that a stack of 
bog hay does toacornerib. Such bogs, or bog 
hay, when thoroughly decomposed, made manure, 
but it is of a very low grade of quality. Muck 
is a very different article trom bogs, called nigger- 
heads. The best of it is decomposed leaves and 
other vegetable matter of swamps, which may 
have been a hundred or a thousand years in this 
condition, sometimes almost pure vegetable mat- 
ter, 80 much so that it burns freely as peat, and 
sometimes it is mixed with salt, which detracts 
from its value. Sometimes it is good manure, 
just as it is dug from the swamp or ponds, though 
it is generally mach improved by piling, mixing 
with stable manure, or some animal substance, 
or decomposing by mixing in lime that has been 
slaked with strong brine, or else allowed to be in 
a heap long enough to become thoroughly de- 
composed by the natural effect of the atmosphere. 
Sometimes muck, when first dug, contains so 
much. acid, or iron, that it is not only inert, but 
positively injurious to vegetation. Thenit needs 
long exposure or lime mixed with it. I believe 
that it is always advantageous to compost muck 
with other manures. It is an excellent absorbent 
fur the liquids of the stable and pig- pen and slops 
of the house. ‘Old Hurricane’’ says: ‘Ile has 
tried muck two years without any satisfac- 
tory result, but bought it and used it because oth- 
ers did and because that other parties with much 
more muck than brains have done the same 
thing. I have seen but one experiment on a 
large scale. A poor German near me leased a 
fifty acre farm—had no manure, and could not 
buy it at two and one half dollars per load. He 
carted muck through the fall and winter, com- 
post ing with lime, and putting it on his 
corn land. No visible good or manurial bene- 
fit could be seen over other portions not so treat- 
ed, and he considered the expense and labor lost.’’ 

Another person whom he calls *‘Judge’’ says : 

‘*His idea is that as a fertilizer it is valueless— 
as an absorbent it is good—but placing it far— 
very far in value below the estimates made in the 
books.’’ In short, that muck has no manurial 
value. 

With such statements before him it is no won- 
der that Mr. Donaldson writes his letter of in- 
quiry. For one, I assure him that it would take 
an ‘‘old hurricane,” strong enough to blow away 
all the judges in Jersey, to convince me that muck 
has ‘*‘no manurial value, except as an absorbent.’’ 
I know that I have found other value in some- 
thing I called muck, and I believe by its use 
some very hadly worn out farms have been reno- 
vated, and that a great many others might and 
certainly should be made more productive than 
they now are. As to its value, that can only be 
tested by experience in each locality, as the value 
of almost every muck bed differs from another. 
It is a question of experiment how far it will 
bear hauling, or whether Jand can be manured 
cheaper some other way. But let no man give 
up the idea of using it until he proves that it 
has no manurial value. 





Sheep Work in December. 





Sheep go into their winter quarters, in the 
Northern States, in December,—that is to say, 


| they go from the pasture to the barn-yard, from 
| green feed to dry feed. Not more than one hun- 
dred should be kept together in one yard and 


stable if it can be avoided—and seventy-five will 


| do better together than a hundred. Other things 
| being equal, they are usually divided according to 
age, thatis, tegs are put with tegs, yearlings 
| with yearlings, middle aged with middle aged, 


and crones with crones. But they should also be 
classed by size and condition, partly irrespective 
of age. Fieshy, strong sheep will crowd away 
from the racks and feeding troughs, and every 
other way get the advantage of smaller and weak- 
er ones, whether they are of the same age or not ; 
and the latter will consequently continue to lose 
in condition. And a lot of sheep of the same size 
and appearance look better to a purchaser. 

Sheep yards should be as roomy as it is conve- 
nient to have them, well drained, and constantly 
supplied with water, where the latter is carried 
into the stable. It is far better for the health 
and thrift of the sheep that their yards be kept 
well strawed down in wet or very cold weather. 
Whether they should be closely confined to these 
small inclosures during the winter is still a dis- 
puted question. We are decidedly of the opinion 
that breeding ewes, at least, should not be; and 
we will give some reasons for that opinion in 
another article. 

Barns, yards, racks, water-works, &c., should 
be put in thorough repair before the opening of 
winter. Weare aware it is easier to give this 
advice than it is to keep it! The scarcity of both 
labor and lumber renders even repairing ver 
difficult, and the erection of new structures al- 
most impracticable. And now (Nov. 22) in the 
last days of November, many farmers in New 
York have potatoes, buckwheat, turnips and un- 
husked corn stillin the field! There has been 
little fair weather for months, and it is very dif- 
ficult to hire extra laborers to take advantage of 
it when it comes. But our farmers, with their 
usual energy and perseverance, will gradually 
bring up their work ; and as soon as they can be 
reached, the repairs of the sheep structures will 
be completed. 

Many of our flock-masters have to prepare 
themselves for a winter of short feed. Hay ir 
scaree, and both it and gruia will command high 





prices. Kverything, therefore, must be carefully 
economized. We have already attempted to show 
how that may be done in several ways. One 
thing is especially impolitic—viz., to waste a con- 
siderable quantity of | hay and grain on sheep, 
and then starve them at last. It is far better to 
‘pelt’? them at once. The judicious man will 
count the probable cost of wintering his sheep 
reasonably well. If, all things considered, he re- 
gards it as more profitable to do so than to sell 
off the flock for what he can get for them, and 
also his hay and grain, he will adopt that course ; 
and will keep or purchase all the feed his sheep 
require to go through the winter safely. Ordi- 
nary sheep are comparatively low in price now, 
on account of the scarcity of feed ; but they will 
undoubtededly, under all existing circumstances, 
command very high = when they go out to 
grass next spring. hy then, if bo can be 
wintered, sacrifice sheep to sell the hay and grain 
on hand at high prices, when the spring advance 
in the price of sheep will be equal—when wool 
promises to be at least a dollara pound! 

If sheep are to be wintered, we do not believe 
in the policy of allowing them to run down in 
the beginning of the cold weather, expecting to 
raise their condition towards spring. Ifa sheep 
reaches the first of March thin and beg nning to 
be weak, it is almost impossible to recruit it, or 
prevent it from continuing to grow weaker. It 
the season is an unfavorable one, this increasing 
weakness generally ends in death.—ll. S. Ran- 
DALL in Rural New Yorker. 





Evans’ Rotary Cultivator. 


We find in the Country Gentleman an account 
of this new machine for pulverizing the soil, 
about which so much has been said during the 
past year or two. It is contained in a report of 
a committee appointed by the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute, consisting of John G. 
Bergen, Solon Robinson, and W.S. Carpenter, to 
superintend a trial of the machine at Flatlands, 
L. I., from which we extract the following : 


“The machine is made with steel teeth about | 
an inch wide, like those of an ordinary spading ) 
fork, which are set, two by two, éna flexible | 
chain band, working over rollers ; and a machine | 
may be made with two or more of these chains: 
two cutting twenty inches wide, and three thirty 
inches, and so on. The one that wesaw at work 
had three chains and six rows of teeth, and these 
with the rollers, levers, etc., for regulating the 
work, mounted upon a pair of wheels are about 
two feet high, and the whole witha seat for 
the driver, oceupics about as much room, and 
is of about the same weight as a Buckeye mow- 
ing machine, minus the cutter-box. 

Upon hard ground, like that at Flatlands, it is 
necessary for the driver to ride, or carry a weight, 
to keep the teeth in and steady. 

In moving from place to place, the teeth are 
lifted from the ground, and the whole weight 
then rests upon the wheels. When let down to 
full work, the wheels are lifted, and the whole 
weight of the machine and driver, say eight or | 
ten hundred pounds, rests upon the teeth to force 
them into the ground; and the rollers are so ar- 
ranged that the teeth strike as they revolve, upon 
the points, and are forced almost perpendicularly 
into the earth, to whatever depth they are set for, 
from one to eight inches. If the motion of the 
team is rapid, the action of the tecth upon the 
earth, as they come around the hind roller, by a 
short, sharp leverage, is to throw it up ina spray, 
like the hay behind a tedding machine. In a 
small way, the action of the dirt is pretty well | 
represented by an active dog, digging in loose 
earth, and throwing it up bebind him. Of course, 
no other known process of working the soil, 
could possibly put it in better order for any crop, 
particularly one grown from fine seeds. 

As to the value of the machine for many pur- 
poses, the Committee thinks that there can be no 
doubt. There were 2 good many farmers present 
at the trial, all whom appeared to be sutistied up- 
on this point. 

It is worthy of being highly recommended to 
farmers as a new, valuable agricultural imple- 
ment, which has been greatly altered and improv- 
ed since its first inception, still retaining the origi- 
nal idea of fixing the teeth upon a flexible chain, 
as far better than upon arigid cylinder. The pro- 
prietor attributes to it the following qualities : 

‘I. Will completely revolutionize the mode of 
cultivating the Earth. 

It. Will diminish the cost of preparing the 
soil more than one-half. 

Iil. Wiil increase Crops from fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent. ° 

IV. Willadd tothe quality and richness of 
all products. 

V. Will shorten the time of preparing the 
soil for Planting, Seeding, &c. 

VI. Will hasten the growth, and of course | 
the ripening of Crops. 

vie Is a safeguard against drouth or very dry 
seasons. 

VILL. Is a perfect security against flooding or 
wet seasons. 

IX. Any person, even a boy, or woman, can 
easily and safely work it.’ 

The Committee think : 

I. It will add one more excellent agricultu- 
ralimplement to our present stock, but it will 
not ‘‘completely revolutionize’ present modes of 
cultivation. It will not drive the plow from the 
field. 

Il. We are not sure that it will diminish the 
cost of preparing the soil. It requires four horses 
to cut thirty inches wide, and it would require 
three to cut twenty inches, and that we think 
would be the best way, working the three abreast. 

IIL. There is no doubt that it would increase 
crops upon land prepared in this way, over that 
— and harruwed, because it is better pre- 

ared. 

IV. In this all will agree, because the crops 
are, as ageneral thing, always of better quality 
upon land prepared in the best manner. 

V. Comparing the preparation of soil by this 
machine with the hand-fork, which it resembles, 
the time would be shortened. 

VI. Of course ; because the act of working it 
so completely aerates the soil that seeds will veg- 
etate rapidly. 





How to Prepare Bees for Wintering. 


In regions where the ice garb of winter re- 
mains unbroken from fall till spring, the con- 
sumption of tood may be lessened, and hence the 
safety of light stocks is better secured by winter- 
ing them in dry cellars. . But inthis changeable 
climate, where the bees are frequently aroused to 
activity by summer weather in the middle of win- 
ter,and impelled to fly out to discharge their 
feces, the mass of bee-keepers succeed best by 
properly preparing their stocks and leaving them 
on their summer stands. In October the exact 
ecndition of all the stocks should be ascertained 
both as to their strength and their supply of stores 
for winter. If any are found lacking in both 
these points, join two together or strengthen 
them with bees obtained from neighbors, and sup- 
ply them with extra food. To ensure the safety 
of the stocks till the flowers bloom in the spring, 
each should have twenty-five pounds of honey. 
With a little practice the amount of stores may 
be very nearly determined by inspection, or sim- 
ply by removing the cap and lifting the hive 
from the stand. Ilowever, if the combs are more 
then one year old, there is much liability of being 
deceived when judging by lifting or weighing the 
hive. The reasons are that old combs are heavier 
than new, and often contain large quantities of 
bee-bread. Still the experienced bee-keeper will 
seldom err in his estimate of winter supplies. 
Should any lack stores, give them reserved frames 
of sealed honey, or of this cannot be done and 
other stocks are very heavy, exciange a frame 
with each. If the lower part of such combs are 
empty they may be placed near the centre of 
the needy stocks as there should be honey di- 
rectly above the bees; but if full, place them a 
little one side of the cluster, for the reason that 
bees need empty cells to winter in. When the 
light stocks are in common hives unite them, or 
supply the deficiency by feeding. Each comb in 
the frame should have an inch hole cut through 
it, four or five inches from the top, to enable the 
bees in extreme cold weather to reach the stores 
in the outside combs without danger of freezing 
by leaving the cluster to craw] around the end of 
the frame. These winter passages may be secured 
against being filled up the next season and made 
permanent by bending a p:inted shaving around 
the finger and inserting it in the hole with the 
painted side in. These shavings are easily pre- 
pared by painting black the edge of an inch board 
and making saw cuts across the painted edge an 
inch or two deep and three inches apart. Then 
set a plane rather coarse and run off the shavings, 
which will be the proper length, to fill the holes 
in the combs. When there is a cross-piece ina 
frame, however, the bees are apt to leave an 
opening directly above it. Upward ventilation 
should be provided by covering the holes in the 
honey board with pieces of wire cloth and filling 
the basin or cavity above it with cut straw or 
fine shavings. This will absorb the moisture gen- 
erated by the bees, thus keeping the combs dry 
and free from frost, while it permits the foul air 
to pass off so gradually that cold currents within 
the hive are avoided. Close the tins over the up- 
per fly-holes and put the small slide in place, thus 
leaving about two inches of entrance room. 
Turn the circular flap and brush the litter from 
the ventilator, if clogged, that the rarified air 
from below the bottom board may pass up into 
the hive. Set upa broad board to shade the 
hive, and especially the entrance during the mid- 
die part of the day. If this isdone the bees will 
seldom leave the hive when the air is cool enough 
to chill them. When a judicious method of 
of swarming has been pursued and the colonies are 
properly cared for they should be populous and 
well provisioned for winter, requiring little troub- 
le in preparing or risk in keeping them safely 
through till spring. Such stocks, if shielded 
from the piercing wintry winds and properly ven- 
tilated, will pass a Siberian winter uninjured. 
Bees should not be disturbed during the winter, 
except at the close of every long spell of cold 
weather ; if the air should be warm enough for 
them to fly without being chilled, open all the 
— to their full capacity, allowing the rays 
of the sun to strike the alighting board, when 
the bees will swarm out and void their feces and 
return, without loss to the hive.—King'’s Bee- 
Keeper's Text Book. 








How to get rid of a Rock. 


Uriah Abell was a Connecticut farmer, and in 
his time a pretty good one. His farm, like a great 
many other Connecticut farms, was full of stones, 
and he delighted to clear them out of the way of 
the plow. He built a great many rods of sub- 
stantial stone wall, but he could not use up all 
the stone. He had cleared one field of all but 
one great boulder, about the size ofa large hay- 
cock. He wanted to get rid of that. He would 
have ‘*blown it to flinders,’’ as he had a good 
many others, but it was within two rods of the 
‘‘best room windows,’’ which might go ‘‘to flin- 
ders’’ at the same time. Sv he attempted to haul 
it out of its bed one-day. After tiring his own 
and his neighbor’s oxen, and breaking several 
chains, Uriah grew wrathy, and declared that 
‘the would give $5 to any one that would put 
that pesky rock out of his sight.’’ 

‘*Wa'al neow, I don’t mind taking the job if 
you'll find a spade and throw in some dinner, and 
a mug of cider along in the afternoou.’’ 

This proposition was made by a stranger who 
had just then come up. He was a fair specimen 
of a working Yankee, and Uriah dropped the 
broken chain and turned square round to look 
him full in the face. 

‘Yes I'll give it and the dinner and cider too, 
but I won’t pull my oxen again at that stone, no 
how.”’ 

“Dont want you should. I’m to put that 
stone out of sight, make all smooth about here, 
so you can plow right along. That’s what I'm 
to do ain't it.”’ 

‘Yes, that is all [ want. I dont care how you 
do it, but if you fail I don’t pay anything, do 
you understand? Very well, then come into 
dinner.”’ 

That done, and a large cud of tobacco adjusted, 
the Yankee threw off his coat and took up the 
spade. He gave a look at the stone to see which 
way it would tip easiest, and then commenced 
digging a hole on the lower side, large and deep 





VIL. This will depend upon the depth of work- 


ing. 

Tu. Doubtful. The machine has good quali- 
ities enough without claiming any doubtful ones. 

IX. In this the Committee would not agree. | 
It requires as skillfal a workman to operate it as | 
it does to work a reaping machine. It never 
should be undertaken by a boy or woman. 

In conclusion the Committee are satisfied to 
recommend farmers to give this machine a place 
upon all farms that are tolerably level and free 
from rocks and stumps. Upon all such it will 
work to advantage, though it will not tarn sod, 
and probably would not work well in weedy | 
stubble. But upon deeply turned furrows, if the 
teeth of this machine were set at a depth not to 
disturb the grass or weeds turned under, it would | 
fit the surface for any kind of seed better and 

robably cheaper than any other machine in use. 
t will undoubtedly pr@ a very valuable imple 
ment upon the great Western prairies.”’ 








Drawing Manure in the Fall. 





In answer to an inquiry, we say we had much 
rather manure should be drawn direct from the 
stables and spread on the land in autumn or spring 
than lie in a yard under the eaves and leach and 
burn six months of the year. Spreading ferment- 
ing or burning manare on the soil arrests ferment- 
ing to @ certain extent, and thus saves much that 
is valuable to the plant ; while the soluble parts 
are quite as likely to reach, and do good to, plants, 
sqread, as when allowed to'wash into the road 
drains and evaporate by the roadsides. So we 
advise our correspondent to draw out his manure 
and spread it on his meadows or plowfields this 
fall, if it lies in heaps in the condition named.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


enough to bury the boulder quite out of sight. 
In three hours he got out and took a careful meas- 
urement, and then dug a little upon one side. 
Then hé went to the wood pile and got a stout 
stick of wood, which he planted firmly with one 
end in the bottom of his hole and the other bra- 
cing against the rock. Then he began under- 
mining, and worked till he saw the dirt began to 
ive, and found that the rock was resting on his 
race. 

‘*Now”’ says he ‘‘I think I will take that mug 
of cider.”’ 

Uriah, who had been watching him, ordered 
out the cider with a right good will. He even 
offered to add *‘some doughnuts and cheese.’’ 

While the Yankee was wiping away the per- 
spiration and drinking his cider, Uriah brought 
his oxen around and hitched a chain to the wood- 
en prop. 

‘*T did say I wouldn’t pull my oxen again, and 

I don’t mean too, cause it only needs a smart 
jerk.”’ 
‘ Jerk it was, and down went the boulder and 
with ita shovel full of dirt, and another and 
another, in quick succession, until all was smooth 
and level, and long before night the Yankee was 
ready to resume his journey. ~ 

“There,” said Uriah, as he handed him the 
five dollars, ‘‘there is the best spent five dollars 
that lever paid for work on my farm. Won't 

ou take another drink of cider. You are entire- 
ly welcome. I have learned something of you.’’ 

Perhaps some persens who read this may learn 
something—learn how to get rid of some of the 
boulders that encumber the surface and which 
are often blasted and broken up and hauled 
away, ‘‘just to get rid of them,’’ at a much 
greater expense than it would require to bur 
them where they lie, entirely out of sight.—J. 





Y. Tribune. 


One Horse Mowers. 





[The following contributed to the Country 
Gentleman, touches upon a subject which has 
heretofore received some discussion by our own 
correspondents.— Eps. ] 


‘‘Will you or some of your mowing machine 
correspondents, tell me why there are no real ene- 
horse mowers made and in the market? I am 
aware that there are machines called one-horse 
mowers, and [ have known several being bought 
and tried with one horse, but invariably con- 
demned because requiring more than the power 
of one horse to operate it. What is the difficulty? 
Simply this—so far as I have examined the ma- 
chines, they are in all respects, including size, 
weight and shape, ¢wo-horse machines, except 
the use of thills instead of a pole, and a cutter- 
bar about three instead of four feet long! thus 
being entirely out of proportion. Being a one- 
horse farmer myself, so faras lam farmer at 
all, 1 wanta mower that one horse will man- 
age as easily as two horses usually do the two- 
horse machines, which is surely bard work 
enough for any horse. There are very many one- 
horse farmers in New-England, who rake and 
draw their hay with their one horse, and would 
be very glad to mow it with the same horse : very 
many also like myself, have not physical health 
and strength to swing a scythe, but would be 
able to ride a mower, as they dothe rake and 
hay-cart. We use a one-horee team wagon half 
the weight and capacity of a two-horse wagon ; 
a one-horse sled, plow, harrow, cultivator, roller, 
&c., each half the weight, strength, size, capaci- 
ty, &c., of the ordinary two-horse implements, 
and in our ‘‘one-horse’’ circumstances we think 
we do so to advantage. Being somewhat of a 
mechanic myself, I have no doubt that it is prac- 
ticable to build a mowing machine, properly pro- 
portioned throughout, that may be operated as 
easily with one horse as the other machines are 
now worked with two similar sized horses, and do 
one-half the amount of work per hour—provided a 
boy of one-half the weight of a man rides upon 
it. [come to this conclusion after hearing the 
objections of several manufacturers, nearly all 
which seem to resolve themselves into this, that 
‘*new patterns throughout would need to be made’’ 
which is of course true ; but I think the demand 
for the machines would ‘‘make it pay.” ° 
Now if there are 43,520 square feet in an acro 
of 80 rods in length, and such a mower will cut 
a two fees swath, and the horse will draw it at 
the rate of three miles per hour, then the acre 
may be mowed therewith in less than one and a 
half hours; and as it would be done at a time of 
the day when either the man or horse would be 
required fur raking or drawing hay, it would 
seem to be a great convenience ; especially so 
when we small farmers consider that when we 
depend upon our neighbors for cutting our grass 
with their two-horse machines, we can rarely get 
it cut at just the time, or in just the guantily that 
we desire, two-horse machines, not liking to stop 
for such little **dabs’’ as we feel safe in having 
cut at all times, particularly when we see the 
barometer indicating uncertain weather. 

I make this suggestion ‘‘pro bono publico”’ et 
pro bono meo, hoping to learn before next July 
where I can purchase a true one-horse mower, by 
seeing the same advertised in the ‘*Oo. Gsnr.;”’ 
or, if [ am mistaken in my views in regard to the 
practicability of the thing, by seeing in the same 
r the reasons why not, clearly set forth; in 
which latter case I shall have to admit that one 
of my old ‘‘theses’’ are incorrect, viz., a8 cause 
so effect and vice versa; and that in some cases 
action and reaction are (not) equal !”’ 








Small versus Large Farms. 





Small in extent as our New England farms are 
in comparison with those of the western and mid- 
dle States, we are quite sure that the gains of 
their owners would be preatly enhanced if they 
were still more reduced in size, especially in those 
portions devoted to tillage. The great fault of 
our method of cultivation is that we bestow our 
labor upon a larger surface than we have means 
to fertilize, and by taking from the soil annually, 
with each successive crop, more than we afford of 
the constituent elements whic# compose it, a con- 
stant deterioration goes on, and at last we come to 


*| the conclusion, through bitter vexations and disap- 


pointments, that ‘farming don’t pay.’’ Every- 
where the process of skinning the land goes on, 
because farmers do not realize in their operations 
the wisdom of the old adage, that ‘‘an empty bag 
will not stand upright.”’ They sometimes flatter 
themselves that they are making money in the 
milk business, while close feeding the pastures, 
which never receive a pound of plaster, ashes or 
any other stimulant or fertilizer. Sometimes 
they sell every pound of hay they can spare, and 
delude themselves with the idea that the money 
they receive fur it, at least, is profit, while they 
are doing nothing to maintain and increase the 
fertility of their mowing land, except a> pene 
the usual rotation from grain to grass and from 
grass to grain, manuring only in the year ig which 
the land is ploughed. 

We do not know why it is, but the fact i#a 
parent to all careful observers, that farmers do 
not apply the same common sense principles to 
their lands, that they do to tueir stock, and the 
consequence is, their farms in many cases are 
growing less productive every year, without any 
apparent consciousness on the part of their own- 
ers, of the cause of the trouble. 

Farmers do not expect to make pork at « profit, 
when they feed two hogs only as much as will 
suffice to feed one ; they do not believe in keeping 
their cattle half starved with a view to profit. 
But they seem to expect that their lands will oon- 
tinue to yield from year to year, whether they 
supply them with proper food or not ; and while 
they are selling their products in distant mar- 
kets, bringing from thenee no fertilizing equiva- 
lents to supply the exhaustion of the soil, which 
the production of the crop has caused. 

Thus farming is made with many, « hard, un- 
remunerative employment. The men who pursue 
it lead wearisome and anxious lives, and dyin 
thus, leave their lands to those who will suc 
them, in muchi worse condition than they found 
them. The remedy is to be found in an entire 
change of the system, based upon the doctrine 
that ‘‘what is worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well.’’—Cultivator. 





A Mistake often Made. 





A mistake not unfrequently made by farmers, 
is that of undertaking more than their capital 
will warrant. Profit depends more on thorough- 
ness and quality of cultivation than on the quanti- 
ty of land put under tillage. If a man has a la 
capital, can employ a strong force, and has the 
capacity and industry to direct extensive opera- 
tions, be can cultivate a large farm, perhaps to a 
profit. But if he bas only a small capital, and 
is mainly dependent on his own labor, he should 
limit his operations accordingly. 

This error of undertakiffg too much, often oc- 
casions the waste of many good things, the value 
of which, in the aggregate, would amonnt tos 
good profiton the whole capital invested in the 
farm, if the waste were avoided. Fur want of 
means, the farmer is often obliged to sell at low 

rices, and buy at unfavorable times. This, per- 

aps, leads to a failure, or at least makes life un- 
comfortable, when the same knowledge and ener- 
gies on a smaller farm would have obtained com- 
plete success. — Manual of Agriculture. 





A New Ipra.—At the State Almshouse’, Massa- 
chusetts, the manager of the farm beds his cows 
regularly with sand, which he considers superior 
to any other substance for that purpose. It is 
warm, easy to lie upon, prevents the cow from 
slipping when reaching her food, is an excellent 
absorbent of liquids, easily shoveled in and out, 
superior divisor of cropping: and is an excellent 
subsistence to “pply to cold lands. For these 

iil for bedding. 








reasons he 





